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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TEN 

Appointed by the American Sociological Society to suggest subject-matter 
for a fundamental course in sociology. 



To the Members of the American Sociological Society: 

Your committee, appointed to ascertain what is now taught in 
beginning courses in sociology, and to suggest subject-matter for 
a fundamental course as a basis for advanced work and as a guide 
to teachers of sociology, beg leave to report as follows: 

We believe that a general agreement upon the subject-matter 
of a fundamental course, and a comprehensive arrangement and 
unification of the material can be brought about most expeditiously 
and satisfactorily by a spontaneous assimilation of the best thought 
and experience, following discussion and the leadership of com- 
petent teachers and institutions of rank. We find ourselves in 
substantial agreement upon the scope of a fundamental course, but 
we have individual preferences in the co-ordination and unification 
of the material. Any detailed outline proposed by the committee 
would not represent the practice and convictions of all of the mem- 
bers, and such an outline, with the weight of our indorsement, 
would probably be less effective in promoting the object desired 
than a statement by the committee limited to giving the practice 
and views of individual teachers. 

We therefore limit our report to presenting the fullest informa- 
tion obtainable on the subject in hand, believing that the dissemina- 
tion of the information will lead spontaneously to whatever unity 
or general agreement may be desired. 

We herewith present as suggestive material the views of indi- 
vidual members of the committee; and for additional informa- 
tion we refer to the digest made by Dr. F. Stuart Chapin and 
published in the American Journal of Sociology, XVI, No. 6, 
of the subject-matter of courses in sociology as reported to him 
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in response to a questionnaire prepared by the committee and 

sent to 396 institutions. 

Charles H. Cooley 
James Q. Dealey 
Charles A. Ellwood 
H. P. Fairchild 
Franklin H. GrDDiNGS 
Edward C. Hayes 
Edward A. Ross 
Albion W. Small 
Ulysses G. Weatherly 

Jerome Dowd, Chairman 
Washington, D. C. 
December 27, 191 1 



VIEWS OF PROFESSOR COOLEY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 

MICHIGAN 

OUTLINE OF A FUNDAMENTAL COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY AS GIVEN AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

Part I. The Socius 

Heredity and environment — The hereditary factor in man and in the lower 
animals — Relation between society and the individual — Suggestion, including 
a study of unconscious control — The life of the mind is social — The life of 
society is mental — The social self — Hostility — Conformity, rivalry, hero- 
worship, leadership — The social aspect of conscience — Degeneracy — Freedom. 
(About ten lectures.) 

Part II. Social Organization 

Primary groups and ideals — Growth of communication — Modern communi- 
cation, its relation to democracy and to individuality — The public mind in 
primitive society — Modern democracy — The theory of public opinion — What 
the masses contribute — Democracy and distinction — Caste and open classes — 
The modern capitalist class — The ill-paid classes — Poverty — The nature of 
institutions — Formalism and disorganization — Examples of contemporary 
disorganization — The nature of public will — Contemporary development of 
public will. (About twenty lectures.) 

Part III. Social Process 

Social process in general — Relation to biological process — Personal competi- 
tion and the theory of success — Degeneration — Group competition — The 
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competition of ideas — Social factors in biological survival — The control of 
social process — The nature of progress. (About twelve lectures.) 

Comments 

I am quite clear that these topics are enough, and that it is a mistake to 
put in a fundamental course such a miscellany as is sometimes found. The 
respect of competent students and of scholars depends upon offering a clear 
and unified material, and this can be done only by concentration. The lack 
of this gives an appearance of truth to the charge that sociology is an assem- 
blage of left-overs. 

I would leave out by all means elaborate discussions of method or province. 
These repel students and are the business of metaphysics rather than sociology. 

I have always found it easy to interest the student at the start in the fact 
that his own personality, with all of its intimate feelings and ambitions, is a 
phase of society, and to lead him out from this into other aspects of the sub- 
ject. Nothing is so real to him as this, and a study that promises to help him 
understand it seems at once worth while. Of course much depends upon 
whether the teacher is himself interested in social psychology: if not he had 
better begin with something else. 

Regarding the threefold division of the subject, I can only say that it 
seems to me convenient. Of course any such divison is arbitrary, as is also 
the precise selection of topics to be treated under each division. 

My treatment is based almost wholly on facts of contemporary life in which 
the student is already more or less interested. Historical and anthropo- 
logical material are used only incidentally. I do not object, however, to basing 
a course on these if the teacher's interest suggests it. Large and increasing 
use is made of the many-sided life of the campus as a source of illustrations; 
most of the principles can be made real in this way. 

I use a printed series of "study questions." (I should be glad to send copies 
to any teacher who cares to see them.) 

I require a thesis of not less than three thousand words, and insist on two 
points: it must be based in part at least upon personal observation and it 
must be written in the first person. The latter rather curious requirement I 
have found to be a remarkable safeguard against formal and second-hand 
work. The following are random examples of the kind of topics selected: 

Why the Negroes in Kentucky Are Degenerate. 

The Bissell House (social settlement). 

Moral Growth of a Boy in a Small Town. 

Wild Oats and the Young Man. 

Defective Children. 

Secret Societies in High Schools. 

The Student and the Saloon. 

The Industrial School at Lansing. 

Eugenics and Education. 

The Southern Slave Pauper. 
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The Church in Rural Communities. 
Factory Women in Detroit. 
Condition of Miners in Auburn, Mich. 
Country Women. 

Traits of a Pennsylvania German Community. 
Protestant Missions and the Italian Immigrant. 
Social Evolution in Relation to Religion. 
Charitable Institutions of Grand Rapids. 
Development of the Detroit Hungarian Colony. 
Sociological Aspects of Boys' Gangs. 
Influence of Summer Resorts on Rural Towns. 

And so on. I read about four hundred of these every year, and get a great 
deal of good material from them. The main thing is to accustom the student 
to interpret his own experience from a sociological standpoint. 

My general notion of the course is that its purpose is dynamic. The student 
is to learn to see himself as a "socius," a natural and inseparable member of 
the human whole, and this whole as an intelligible enlargement of his own 
nature. He is to see and feel that it is natural for him to serve it and to learn 
how to do so. I think of the class as a nursery of social workers who are to go 
out over the land and build up a better democracy, and I try to impart this 
idea to the students. 

It seems to me that the growth of the universities is in many respects the 
most significant fact of our time, and the growth of sociological studies perhaps 
the most significant thing about the universities. If we prove equal to our 
opportunities our work will have a large part in the future. 

VIEWS OF PROFESSOR DEALEY OF BROWN UNIVERSITY 

OUTLINE OF SUBJECT-MATTER TOR A FUNDAMENTAL COURSE IN 
SOCIOLOGY 

Introduction 
Sociology as a science, its relations to other sciences, especially biology and 
psychology, the main subdivisions of the science (the special social sciences), 
sociological aims. 

1 

The group and the individual (the socius) in their relations to each other 
and to their environment. Social forces and social psychology. 

11 
Origin and development of society and of typical social institutions, e.g., 
economic, political, domestic, religious, and cultural. 

in 
Social progress and problems involved. Genetic and telic factors in social 
progress. 
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Methods of Teaching 
Lectures, discussions, assigned readings, reports, special social investiga- 
tions whenever practicable, illustrations based mainly on daily events and 
experiences. 

VIEWS OF PROFESSOR DOWD OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
OKLAHOMA 

OUTLINE OF SUBJECT-MATTER FOR A FUNDAMENTAL COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 

I. Introduction, briefly stating the definition and origin of sociology, its 
relation to other sciences, the different schools of sociological thought, and 
the methods and problems of sociology. 

n. TheSocius. 

a) Psychological nature of man; his instincts, feelings, and passions as 
factors (or social forces). 

b) The individual as a member of the social whole; play of the instincts 
and passions in the social environment, emulation, rivalry, ideals. 

c) The influence of the somatic environment; variation, heredity, 
selection, etc. 

d) Influence of the physical environment; climate, flora, fauna, aspects 
of nature, etc. (as affecting the individual). 

III. The Social Organization. 

a) Integration. 

(i) Origin of society through the process of synergy, first conflict, 

second co-operation. 
(2) Classification and description of groups or organizations. 

b) Differentiation. 

(1) Functions of organizations. 

(a) Instinct or aim to be satisfied. 

(b) Maintenance (multiplication, migration, assimilation). 

(c) Development of classes and castes. 

(d) Control, by public opinion, the crowd, fads and fashions, 
mores, laws, religion, education. The importance of com- 
munication as factor of control. 

c) Modifying factors of the physical environment. 

IV. Social Evolution. 

a) Society as a whole. 

b) Evolution of some subordinate organization, as the family or state, 
showing the interdependence of all organizations and activities. 

Comments 

The above outline corresponds to the divisions of a course I am now 
giving. It is the product of experience and suggestions from many sources; 
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and I shall have to modify it next year in order to introduce some of the 
admirable suggestions of the other members of the committee. 

The main consideration in a fundamental course is, I think, the selection 
of the subject-matter. This should comprise the essential data and general 
principles underlying the science. It should be to sociology what Economics 1 
is to economic science. Much of the dissatisfaction with sociology (such as 
shown in the article by Sister Nivedita in the Sociology Review, IV, No. 3) is 
due to the fact that there is yet no fundamental text embracing the principles 
which individual investigators have worked out, and which may be available 
for reference in the study of special problems. I believe that a codification of 
the principles already discovered in the various fields of this new science would 
reveal a surprising array of scientific material which no student of any social 
science could afford to neglect, and which would have the effect of placing 
the discussion of all practical problems upon a more scientific basis. The early 
textbooks on sociology could not do this work of codification because the science 
was too young and the literature too meager. 

A fundamental course should not be a one-sided presentation of the teacher's 
personal views. A student is entitled to know what the thought is on any 
subject, and not alone what his teacher thinks; also it seems to me inadvisable 
to give pronounced emphasis on a fundamental course to any special field of 
the science. Special courses should provide for the special interests of the 
teacher. 

The second consideration of importance is the unification of the subject- 
matter. In art the proper composition of a subject is of indispensable impor- 
tance, and so in sociology or any other science the proper organization of the 
material is indispensable to a comprehensive grasp of the whole subject. A 
multiplicity of divisions and topics, having no logical connection, would be 
like teaching history without periods or chronology, or like painting a picture 
without perspective or center-of-light. In science as in art a definite impres- 
sion can be made only by disposing, with proper shade of emphasis, the details 
of the subject around a few ideas or aspects of the whole. While recognizing 
that sociology, as biology or economics, may be divided logically and compre- 
hensively in several different ways, I prefer the threefold division into (I) The 
Socius, (II) The Social Organization, (III) The Social Evolution, corresponding 
to the general divisions of biology into (1) The Cell or Protoplasm, (2) Mor- 
phology (structure and its maintenance), and (3) The Evolution of the organism. 
I believe that all of the fundamental subject-matter of sociology can be 
logically arranged under these three heads. 

I am preparing, with the assistance of other members of the committee, 
a bibliography covering all of the divisions in the above outline, and I should 
be glad to send a copy to any teacher who may desire it. It would fit in with 
most of the other outlines in this report. I should be glad also to send a copy 
of a printed folder which I give to my students, containing instructions in 
regard to preparing class papers, etc. 
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VIEWS OF PROFESSOR ELLWOOD OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 

MISSOURI 

OUTLINE OF SUBJECT-MATTER FOR A FUNDAMENTAL COURSE EN SOCIOLOGY 

I. Introduction, stating briefly a working definition of sociology; its relation 
to other sciences; its problems and its methods. 

II. The Factors in Association. 

a) The biological evolution of man; the relations between human and 
animal association, organic and social evolution; the influence in 
human society of the biological factors of sex, reproduction, heredity, 
variation, struggle or competition, and selection. 

b) Man's psychological nature; the influence of the psychological 
factors of instinct, acquired habit, feeling, emotion, desire, and intel- 
lect; the social nature of mind. 

c) The influence of the physical environment upon the biological and 
psychological factors. 

III. Social Evolution. 

a) The origin of human society. 

6) The origin of specific forms of association and of specific institutions. 

c) Progressive social evolution; factors in social change; factors in the 
development of higher and more complex social organization; factors 
in social survival. 

d) Retrogressive social evolution; causes of social decline, degeneration, 
and extinction. 

IV. Social Organization. 

a) The forms of association, various kinds of social groups; their classi- 
fication. 

b) The modes of association or the structure of social groups; the influ- 
ence of the form of association upon social activity; the influence of 
size or mass. 

c) The nature of social organization and the factors, biological and 
psychological, at work in social organization; modifying factors in the 
physical environment. 

d) The functioning of organization. 

(i) Nature of group action; co-ordination, co-operation, communica- 
tion, suggestion, imitation, and conflict as factors in group action. 

(2) How the individual modifies the group. 

(3) How the group modifies and controls the individual. 

(4) The influence of ideals, standards, and public opinion in shaping 
social activities. 

V. Theoretical Summary. 

a) The theory of social order. 

b) The theory of social progress. 

c) The nature of society (the contract, organic, and psychological 
theories of society). 
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The above is simply a schematic presentation of subject-matter which 
in my opinion should be included in a fundamental course in sociology. In 
the practical development of the course, however, I would not separate in 
any hard and fast way III (Social Evolution) and IV (Social Organization). 
They are separated in my outline simply for the sake of clearness of analysis. 
I would add that in a fundamental course, sociological principles should, in 
my opinion, be illustrated as far as practicable from contemporary society 
and current social problems, which I believe to be on the whole the most 
valuable concrete material for the sociologist to begin with in an elementary 
course. Anthropological, ethnographical, and historical material should, 
however, be used whenever necessary to supplement material from contempo- 
rary society. The tracing of the development of some fundamental social 
institution from a sociological point of view, such as the family, is also, I have 
found, an admirable means of making concrete the actual working of the social 
process. I do not believe in making an elementary course in sociology too 
formal, but I think that it should be concrete and inductive so far as it is 
possible to make it so. 

VIEWS OF PROFESSOR FAIRCHILD OF YALE UNIVERSITY 

OUTLINE OF A GENERAL COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 

I. Introduction. 

Definitions: Scope and aims of the study, etc. 

II. Man. 

1. Physical. 

a) Origin: The theory of organic evolution; man's relations to other 
animals. 

b) Varieties of mankind. 

c) Environmental influences (physical). 

2. Mental. 

a) Intellectual character of human evolution. 

b) Psychological origin of human activities; relation between instinct, 
reason, will, etc. R61e of the feelings. 

III. Society. 

1. Forms of social organization. 

2. Origin of social organizations. 
a) The social forces. 

(1) Hunger; self-maintenance. 

(2) Love; self -perpetuation. 

(3) Vanity; self -gratification. 

(4) Fear (of ghosts); the mental reactions, religion, art, litera- 
ture, etc. 
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3. Environmental influences (human). 

a) The folkways. 

b) Antagonistic co-operation. 

c) Imitation, consciousness of kind, etc. 

d) Conscious (rational) modifications. 

(1) Social control. 

(2) Social programs. 

(3) Individual influence. 

e) Practical problems of modern society, and their solution. Crime, 
vice, poverty, population problems, etc. 

Comments 

I have been somewhat surprised to see the amount of unanimity mani- 
fested in most of the outlines. The majority of them seem to reflect a 
gratifying consistency on the part of many of our leading teachers. 

As far as any individual institution is concerned, a course in sociology, it 
seems to me, must be framed with constant reference to other courses available 
to, or required of, the student. For instance, unless the students have had a 
good course in organic evolution, it seems to me essential that they be given 
the substance of this body of knowledge at the very outset of a course in sociol- 
ogy. Also, unless there is a good course in applied sociology offered, any 
general course (corresponding to a general course in economics, for instance) 
should give considerable attention to the practical applications of the 
established principles to modern problems. 

My close connection with Professor Sumner naturally inclines me to a 
scheme of sociology which in the main corresponds to his conception of the 
subject. Any course in sociology which leaves out the influence of the folk- 
ways seems to me to miss one of the fundamentals. His classification of the 
socializing forces, also, seems to me exceptionally pertinent and practical. 

Every man who undertakes to teach such a subject as sociology must 
adapt his methods to the exigencies of his particular case. In regard to the 
course which I outlined, when I gave it, I was forced by necessity to make it 
a lecture-course, for want of a textbook covering the ground that I wanted to 
go over, though on principle I favor textbook work for undergraduates. I 
supplemented the lectures with assigned readings in various books, and in 
addition required each man to write a careful paper on some sociological sub- 
ject, allowing a wide margin in regard to topics, in order to meet the individual 
interests and preferences of the students. 

VIEWS OF PROFESSOR GIDDINGS OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

OUTLINE EOR A BEGINNER'S COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 

Perhaps I do not attach quite so much importance to the selection and 
arrangement of topics for a fundamental course in sociology as some of my 
fellow-teachers do. I have come to think that the essential thing is to develop 
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painstaking habits of sociological study. Many topics are available, but 
whatever ones be chosen the pupil must be required to attempt certain simple 
exercises and to complete them in a workmanlike manner. Possibly the most 
helpful contribution that I can make to the report of the committee is to 
describe a few of the exercises that I have had good success with. 

/. The Socius: Descriptive 

Let pupil and instructor together make up a simple questionnaire for the 
purpose of bringing out the social attributes of some actual individual who is 
day by day under the pupil's observation. He may take himself as the person 
to be observed, or his father, or any intimate acquaintance may be selected. 
The observations should elicit and record instincts and habits, interests and 
activities, and organizations with which the observed socius is identified. It 
is important that at the beginning of his sociological study the pupil should 
learn from his own failures and successes (under watchful guidance) what is 
and what is not a good questionnaire. 

II. The Community: Descriptive 

Let each pupil make a descriptive and historical study of a local group that 
he personally knows well; observing and interviewing, and learning how to 
consult such local records as deeds, wills, records of births, marriages, and 
deaths, and so on. It is not necessary that this work should be extensive. Its 
purpose is not to produce a monograph. The object is to cultivate habits of 
accuracy, a sense of responsibility in recording facts, and a sense of the eviden- 
tial value of alleged data. 

III. The Socius: Quantitative 

The pupil should now learn how to make and analyze quantitative records. 
Elderton's Primer of Statistics (Adam and Charles Black) affords a scientific 
and for most purposes an adequate knowledge of statistical concepts and 
methods. The high-school boy or girl should master it without difficulty. 
It is much less hard than college-entrance algebra. 

I. THE TIME BUDGET 

The basis of quantitative study of the socius is afforded by the time budget. 
The time budget is to sociology what the budget of income and expenditures 
is to social economy. 

Have a large sheet of paper ruled for a wide left-hand margin and 32 narrow 
columns. The first 24 columns are for the hours of the day; the twenty-fifth 
for the word "daily"; and the last seven for the seven days of the week. In 
the left-hand margin write the names of all the employments, from rising in 
the morning to retiring at night, which fill the time of the socius who is under 
observation, for example: 
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Go to work at 

Quit work at 

Golf at 

Called on Mr. at 

Read newspaper at 

Church at 

Lodge meeting at 

etc. 

In filling out this schedule, enter against each item a cross or other mark 
in the proper hour column, also in the column "daily" or the proper day-of-the- 
week column. The schedule should be filled out by the class for as many 
properly selected socii as possible, and the data should be tabulated, every 
pupil making the attempt. Remember that this data can always be obtained, 
for, if necessary, the pupil can take himself as the socius to be described. Tabu- 
lation brings out certain prevailing tendencies among socii, thus giving the class 
a concrete example of inductive generalization. No teacher who has once 
witnessed the enthusiasm of a class, thus making its own discoveries in sociology 
will willingly go back to the "telling-them-about-it" method. 

IV. The Community: Quantitative 

Quantitative studies of the community are too complicated for beginners 
to do much with; but two or three relatively simple ones should be attempted. 
Have the class construct a table showing the age at last birthday of every 
pupil in the school. Now, with the utmost care and patience, teach each pupil 
how to plot this data on cross-section paper (1) as a distribution curve (differ- 
ential curve) and (2) as a frequency curve (integral curve). Have him find 
median, the quartiles and the approximate probable error, the mode, the 
arithmetic average, the deviations, the standard deviation, and the coefficient 
of variation. 

When the class is equipped with this bit of technical proficiency, put it 
on a true sociological problem; namely: How strong is the tendency of a 
local group to hold true to type ? Election returns afford data. Choose two 
of the older commonwealths which have been prevailingly Republican for a 
generation and construct a table showing the vote cast for the Republican 
candidate for governor in each gubernatorial election since 1865. Calculate 
the average vote, the deviations, the standard deviation, and the coefficient 
of variation for each of the two commonwealths. The class should by this 
time be able to verify its own arithmetical work, and when it is done the class 
will have a notion of what type and variability in social phenomena are, and 
what they mean, that could never be imparted by lecture or textbook. 

V. Social Functioning 

Only descriptive studies of social functioning can be attempted by a class 
of beginners. 
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I. COLLECTIVE PSYCHOLOGY OF A MEETING 

The teacher should prepare a list of points characteristic of the psychology 
of a large mass-meeting, furnish each pupil -with a copy, and explain it. When 
opportunity offers the pupils should attend such a meeting, provided with 
their list and sharp lead pencils. They should observe every happening closely, 
and check up the list. These records should be read and compared in class. 

n. social control: standardization 

Standardization of individual conduct by collective pressure may be studied 
with the school or school playground as an unit of investigation. Standardiza- 
tion of conditions (roads, streets, commons, parks, housing, schools, etc.) can 
be studied with the local group as the unit of investigation. A class of begin- 
ners should be encouraged to observe and to discuss, but not to undertake 
statistical inquiries in this field. 

VIEWS OF PROFESSOR HAYES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR THE FIRST COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 

Introduction: Nature of the study. 
I. The Social Realities. 

1. Social activities, that is, activities have social origin and development 
and prevalence. 

a) Beliefs (Tarde) or thought (Giddings) or sciences and creeds (the 
latter term applying to ideas that precede science or lie beyond 
the realm of science). 

b) Desires (Tarde) or (1) tastes and distastes, (2) approvals and 
disapprovals. 

c) Practical arts. 

2. Manifestations or products of social activity. 

a) Sociophysical phenomena, that is, material works of man con- 
sidered as disclosing social activities. 

b) Classes. 

c) Sects. 

d) Castes. 

e) Parties. 

/) Functional groups. 
g) Societies. 

II. The Explanation of Social Realities. 

1. Modes of variation to which social activities are subject, viz., in: 

a) Strength. 

b) Prevalence. 

c) Uniformity. 

d) Content. 
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e) Phase. The phases are: 

(1) Custom. 

(2) Fashion. 

(3) Rational eclecticism. 

(4) Institution. 

(5) Organization, consciously designed, contrasted with the natu- 
ral social order, which exists among the activities described 
under I. Those activities make up the social process in their 
continuance, not merely in their changes, described under II. 

2. Casual conditions that affect social activities, and the variations in 
those activities. 

a) The effects of geographic causes, that is, the entire natural physical 
environment. 

b) The effects of technic causes, that is, the material works of man, 
including: 

(1) Number and density of population. 

(2) Forms and distribution of produced wealth. 

c) The effects of biologic conditions: 

(1) Hereditary. 

(2) Acquired. 

d) The effects of social causes. (Psychologic sociology. The descrip- 
tion of social activities and their changes under I and II was also 
in psychological terms.) The discussion of b), c), and d) reveals 
many practical bearings. 

3. The evolution of social realities. Here the principles brought to 
view in 1 and 2 are tested and illustrated in applying them by a com- 
parative method, to as wide a range as possible of ethnographic and 
historical and contemporaneous facts (comparative sociology). The 
social institutions of peoples are discussed with reference to their 
evolution and present state. Practical applications appear. 

HI. Society and the Individual. 

1. Relation between the two concepts: How the individual stream of 
activities (ideas, tastes, approvals, practices) is derived from and is a 
part in the social process. (This is very intelligible if reserved till 
this point, but may be made h under 2 under I.) I do in fact present 
it at that earlier point, and make 2 under III a concluding chapter 
under no separate main division, and elevate 3 under II into a main 
division. The matter of divisions I think is relatively unimportant 
compared with that of content, and even less important than that of 
order. 

2. Ethical consequences of including man's life, conduct, character, and 
worth, individual and collective, in the sphere of cause and effect. 

The consensus that sociologists have reached is not upon arrangement, as 
to order and divisions, but rather upon content. We may hope to agree that 
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certain topics and certain ideas should be included; as to their arrangement 
and relative emphasis, and subsidiary accompaniments, freedom and diversity 
doubtless must continue, and probably have advantages. 



VIEWS OF PROFESSOR ROSS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

OUTLINE OF SUBJECT-MATTER TOR A FUNDAMENTAL COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 

Origin of man. 

Antiquity of man. 

Origin and characteristics of races. Race geography. 

Population. 

Relation to the physical environment. 

Effects of varying sex and age composition. 

Effects of varying ethnic composition. 

Anthropic types: the pauper, the criminal, the weak, the mediocre, the 

genius, leaders and led, etc. 
The natural movement of population: factors of marriages, births, and 

deaths. 
Emigration and immigration: acclimatization, local differentiation, and 

assimilation. 
Aggregation: contrast of rural and urban. 
Maintenance: the family, its forms, functions, and determining factors. 
Communication: language, social intercourse. 

Association: the crowd, formation of folkways, custom, tradition, con- 
ventionality. 
Co-operation: mutual aid and division of labor; formation of groups; organi- 
zation and regulation. 
Opposition: competition; struggle of groups; discussion. 
Differentiation and the formation of social classes. 

Socialization: imitation, intercourse, and festivity; effect of unification of cul- 
ture and institutions; social control. 
Nature and kinds of institutions: how they are produced by the fundamental 

social processes. 
Social evolution: factors and phases, both for society at large and for the vari- 
ous departments of social life. 
Social progress: nature and causes; hindrances to social progress; degenera- 
tive tendencies; unwilled causes of social progress; willed causes; 
means of consciously accelerating social progress. 
My own suggestion for a fundamental course in sociology is characterized 
by starting from the study of population rather than the study of the individual. 
The latter is more psychological and abstract, therefore more difficult, and 
should not confront the beginner. I also leave out all preliminary examination 
of the definition and origin of sociology, its relation to other sciences, etc. Such 
matter should come at the conclusion rather than at the beginning of a course. 
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VIEWS OF PROFESSOR SMALL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

[Professor Small offers the following statement from Professor William I. Thomas, 
as information in regard to the practice in the University of Chicago in teaching the 
fundamentals of sociology.] 

A number of the schedules, particularly that of Professor Dowd, as modified 
by Professor Ellwood, represent very well my idea of a first course. I agree 
also that absolute uniformity is not important. 

I will, therefore, not offer an additional schedule, but will limit myself to 
the suggestion of Professor Cooley, that the committee should secure a state- 
ment of the practice of individual teachers. 

In a course covering a period of twelve weeks I devote about two weeks to 
divisions I and n as indicated in Professor Ellwood's schedule, discussing 
mainly the fundamental appetites, biological and social heredity, the formation 
of mental attitudes through suggestion, ethnocentrism in such expressions 
as race-prejudice, and the characteristics of the mores. 

During the remainder of the time I treat the evolution of society on the 
basis of ethnographical materials. I do not regard the order in which topics 
are considered as of great importance. Actually, I treat the materials in the 
following order: (i) Geographic and economic environment. (2) Mental life 
and education. (3) Invention and technology. (4) Sex and marriage. 
(5) Art, ornament, and decoration. (6) Magic, myth, and religion. (7) Social 
organization, morals, the state. 

I attempt to carry the psychological principles laid down at the beginning 
through the course and to apply them to the social phenomena, giving special 
emphasis to the category of "attention," as the means of control, and to the 
category of "control" as the object of all activity. 

I find that this plan of giving a dominant place to the study of the activities 
of savage societies leads to satisfactory results. The student thus acquires 
a background for the interpretation of historical and present-day questions. 
At a certain point I require him to formulate a set of questions bearing on 
the present social order, and these are made the subject of discussion. About 
half of the reading is designated. The student selects the remainder from a 
larger bibliography with which he is provided. I find Westermarck's Origin 
and Development of Moral Ideas, Sumner's Folkways, Webster's Primitive Secret 
Societies, and other works of that class important as indicating comparisons 
and connections between present society and the lower levels of culture. 

[To this statement Professor Small adds the following comments.] 

Concerning the question of a proposed Sociology 1, I want to subscribe 
to the statement of my colleague, Professor Thomas, as, on the whole, express- 
ing the consensus of the Department of Sociology at the University of Chicago. 
At the same time there is quite as much difference of opinion in matters of 
detail between the members of our sociological staff as will be found between 
representatives of different institutions. Personally I should be inclined to 
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subscribe to the first three sentences in Professor Giddings' statement as 
representing my fundamental position. 

In particular I would add that at Chicago we have in the past advised as a 
first course in sociology a different course to students' at different stages of 
advancement in the social sciences. I do not think it is because I am directly 
interested in the textbook on which the course is founded, but because Dr. 
Vincent has for a dozen years developed an elementary course which, not merely 
under his own instruction, but in the hands of others who have followed his 
lead, has always proved remarkably stimulating, that I still regard the course 
as described by Dr. Woodhead (American Journal of Sociology, November, 
1911, p. 400) as the best eye-opener yet in sight for the average student in the 
Freshman or Sophomore year. I can easily see how this same general course 
might advantageously be used in high schools, so that the best course in the 
Freshman or Sophomore year would be one worked out on the lines which I 
indicated at the last session of the Sociological Society (see Proceedings, Vol. 
V, p. 129). HI could direct the studies of students from the high-school 
grade on, I should, therefore, have them take in the high school, or in the 
Freshman year in college, a course modeled on the Vincent plan. I should 
have them take either in the Freshman or Sophomore year in college a course 
which would be an adaptation of the Schmoller survey of the growth of human 
institutions. That would, in my mind, be simply preliminary work to sociology 
proper, and then would come the place for Sociology 1 in the lines indicated by 
Dowd, Ellwood, Cooley, Weatherly, Hayes, Thomas, and others. 

I imagine that the more we experiment with the body of material upon 
which we are tending to unite, the more rapid will be our consensus that 
its content should be considerably modified in detail, but I believe we are 
converging into a right course. 

VIEWS OF PROFESSOR WEATHERLY OF THE UND7ERSITY OF 

INDIANA 

OUTLINE FOR SOCIOLOGY I 

Introduction. 

1. Nature and scope. 

2. Relation to other sciences. 

3. Divisions. 

I. Basis of Society. 

1. Physical origin of man. 

2. Origin and history of races — racial geography. 

3. Habitat — environment. 
II. Social Evolution. 

1. Nature of primitive groups. 

2. Formation of tribes, races, peoples, nations. 

3. Social stages. 

4. The processes of socialization. 
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III. Domestic Institutions — the Family. 

1. Eaxly forms of marriage. 

2. Systems of relationship. 

3. Functions — economic, ethical. 

4. Present problems. 

5. Divorce. 

IV. Other Social Institutions. 

1. Religious institutions — origin, present significance. 

2. Justice. 

3. Property. 

4. Cultural agencies: education, art, recreation. 
V. Demography. 

1. Laws of population. 

2. Birth-rates and death-rates. 

3. Migration — causes: immigration problems. 

4. Assimilation. 

5. Conflict of types — the Negro problem. 

6. Aggregation — the city problem. 

VI. Social Progress. 

1. Laws of evolution. 

2. The factors of progress. 

3. The obstacles to progress. 

4. Social classes. 

5. Particular social forces. 

6. The social mind. 

7. Social selection (Ward's Telesis). 



